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be given for the discrimination of fine weather from
dangerous cirrus beyond the general surroundings and
experience of the observer; but Ley has shown the
importance of noting by eye the velocity of the cirrus,
because rapid-moving cirrus is a much worse sign of the
weather than slowly moving cloud. This is probably one
of the most important advances which has been made.

THE BAROMETER.

We propose rather in this chapter to deal with the
value of the indications which the barometer can afford
to a solitary observer, and especially to explain why the
indications of that instrument so often fail.

Why do we sometimes have rain with a rising or
steady barometer, and why is the weather sometimes fine
with a falling barometer? Then, again, why do we
sometimes experience a heavy gale with only a slight
fall of the mercury, while at other times the barometer
will fall very low without any unusual amount of wind ?

These apparent anomalies in the indications of the
barometer occur all over the world, and those in each
country must be explained by reference to the meteorology
of the place. Though we shall draw our illustrations
from Great Britain only, the principles which we shall
lay down are of universal application. In no branch of
fte subject shall we find synoptic charts more indis-
pensable, for without them no explanation could ever
have been afforded of irregular barometric fluctuations*